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COMMON SCHOOLS.—No. 3. 

1, At this season of the year, it is well if 
Parents wili consider the condition and com- 
forts of the School House. Let there he no 
holes permitting draughts of wind to pour in 
upon the scholars. And if the door does 
not shut close, it should be caulked with a 
piece of old cloth. 

2. There should be a wood house well 
filled with dry wood, cut up ready for use. 
In some places they have no shelter for the 
wood, but throw it down in the open air, 
where it will be drenched with every storm 
of rain, snow or hail. 

3. It is not unusual, in such cases of 
careless neglect, to find the wood covered 
with a bark of ice, which will put the fire 
out, when the wood is required to burn. In 
this way the house is kept cold all day, 
and the pupils are not only prevented from 
pursuing their studies, but are compelled to 
remain exposed all day to the chilly state 
of the room. 

4, What looks more desolate or untidy 
than to see the fuel for the schvol in great 
green logs, lying in the open weather, and 
scattered around the door of the house. 
These logs are left for the teacher or the 
scholars to cut into piéces before a fire can 
be made. This frequently takes up one- 
third of the day. 





5. I ‘do not believe that more than one 
School House in fifty, among the great 
number I have visited, had a place to secure 
and shelter the wood. This is a ruinous 
economy, for it requires twice the quantity 
of fuel, one-half at least being consumed in 
thawing the snow and ice, and in drying 
up the sap and water. But how much pre- 
cious time is lost by the scholars! ! 

6. The trué way to manage this matter is 
this: Leta good substantial Wood House 
be erected by the side of the School House, 
and let it be large enough to hold sufficient 
fuel for one year and to furnish a place, in 
addition, for the children to exercise in during 
stormy weather. This last provision is much 
wanted, but seldom thought of. 


7. When pupils arrive at school in win- 


== | ter, their feet are cold and sometimes wet. 


They should have the privilege of warm- 
ing and drying themselves before taking 
the seat. If they sit all day with wet, 
cold feet, great injury is done to the consti- 
tution. The School House should be tho- 
roughly warmed before the pupils assemble 
in the morning, and provision should be 
made for each one to approach the fire for 
a short time after entering the school room. 


8. Teachers should remember that their 
scholars cannot improve unless they are 
made contented and comfortable. Some- 
times those sitting next to the hot stove are 
almost roasted while in school, but as soon 
as they go out into the air, the sudden 
change is so great, that they are almost 
sure to take cold. 

9. There should be in the ceiling of the 
room three apertures, each of a foot square, 
to permit the bad air to escape into the gar- 
ret above. This will ventilate the room, 
and the cracks and small holes in and 
around the windows, corners of the house, 
&c., may be filled with cotton or tow. Let 
the parent take the same pains to make the 
school room pleasant and comfortable, that 
he takes with his own dwelling. 

10. We see him in the fall, “banking” 
his own house to keep out the cold winds 
and frosts; and he will be watchful to nail 
on every loose clap-board and shingle, and 
cork every crevice ; and why not take the 





same pains with the school house 1—for his 
children are to spend a good part of the 
cold winter in these cold, neglected build- 
ings. 

11. Parents would find it labor well laid 
out, if they, when the walking is bad or 
the weather stormy, would take their child- 
ren to school in the sleigh, or on horseback. 
During the winter, at least, the great busi- 
ness ought to be, the education of the fami- 
ly. Letall things be subservient to this 
one great object. 


DUTIES OF PUBLIC OFFICERS.—No. 2. 


1. Thereare three branches in the Gener- 
al Government of these United States. They 
are the Legislative, which makes the Laws; 
the Executive, which sees that the Laws 
are enforced ; and the Judicial, which tries 
causes, and decides in matters of dispute 
between individuals and states. 

2. If one state has a controversy with 
another state, the Judicial branch of the 
General Government decides the question. 
It decides questions also, between individu- 
als and states. 

3. In that part of the General Govern- 
ment which makes Laws, there are two di- 
visions, called the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. The Senate is composed of 
two men from each State. 

4. It makes no difference whether the 
State is large or small, it sends but two 
men to the Senate. This House numbers 
at present 52 members as we have 26 States. 

5. The Senators are chosen by the State 
Legislatures, for the term of 6 years. If a 
vacancy occurs in the Senate, at a time when 
the State Legislature is not in session, the 
Governor of the State appoints a man to fill 
the vacancy, till the Legislature meets. 

6. To be a Senator, a man must be 30 
years old, have been nine years a citizen of 
this country, and at the time of his election 
he must be an inhabiiant of the State that 
elects him. ~ 

7. The Vice President of the United States 
is the President of the Senate; but he has 
no Vote except the Senators be equally di- 
vided, when it is his duty to give the cast- 
ing vote. 
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8. The Senate chooses its own officers, 
and if the Vice President is absent, they 
choose'a president for the time, or pro tem- 
pore, as it is called. 

9. The Senate has the sole power to try 


all cases of impeachment. If the President 
of the United States is tried, the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States must preside in the 
Senate. 

Our next No. will take up the House of 
Representatives. 





GARDENING.—No. 1. 

There is such a lamentable neglect of 
gardening in this country, that we have 
thought best to give a series of articles on 
the culture and comforts of a garden. And 
we cannot begin in a better way than to ex- 
tract a passage from Miss Sedgwick’s last 
work. This passage shows in contrast the 
condition and products of two very different 
gardens. : 

1, There is a small pateh of land on the 
east side of the widow’s house, it may be 
the tenth of an acre, which she made into a 
garden. She often says, it is well for her it 
is no larger, for it is just big enough for her 
William to plant, and sow, and keep in 
order. It is wonderful how much she gets 
out of it! 

2. Plenty of potatoes for breakfast and 
dinner all the year round, and often a good 
mess for the cow. The widow’s money held 
out to buy a cow, and well for her that it 
did; for this cow till she lost it, half sup- 
ported her. But I was telling you how full 
her garden was. She had parsnips, carrots, 
onions, turnips, and here and there a cab- 
bage or a squash-vine, cucumbers, and a 
little patch of melons. 

3. How could I forget the asparagus 
which Mrs. Ellis said was “something to 
give away, for every body did not raise as- 
paragus, and folks, especially old folks, 
were very fond of it.” There was a row of 
current-bushes, and, latterly, a bed of straw- 
berries. In one corner there were medici- 
nal herbs ; country people make great use 
of these ; and when sageund balm could be 
found no where else, Widow Ellis had al- 
ways “some to spare.” 

4. There wasa row of ncver-to-be-forgot- 
ten, caraway, dill, and fennel. Theold wo- 
men and children who passed that way on 
Sunday were in the habit of asking a few 
heads of these aromatic seeds to chew at 
meeting ; a rustic custom, which, we are 
happy to observe, is falling into disuse. 

5. Round the widow’s door—the side door 





opens into the garden—there were rose- 
bushes, pinks, and heart’s-ease; and 
throughout the garden, here and there, from 
May till October, you might see a flower, 
looking as pleasant among the cabbages, 
turnips, &c., as a smile on a laborer’s face. 
Indeed, the Widow Ellis’s garden put to 
shame the waste places called (by courtesy) 
by our farmers, gardens. 

6. They make many excuses for these 
slovenly places which we cannot now stop 
to examine; but, in passing along to the 
story of little Willie, we will just repeat 
what Widow Ellis often said when busy in 
her garden. “I call this women’s work. I 
have been weakly for many years; and, 
but for my garden, I believe L should have 
been under ground long ago. 

7. There’s nothing does me so much good 
as smelling the fresh earth. I believe, if 
our farmer’s girls would take care of their 
gardens, they would look fresher than they 
do now, and feel a deal better, besides get- 
ting a world of comfort for the family, and 
a nice present for a neighbor now and 
then out of it. Besides,” added the Widow 
Ellis, “ it’s so teaching ; I seem to see Gud’s 
power and goodness in everything that 
grows.” 

8. The next house to the Widow Ellis, 
between her and the river, a large brick 
building, is Captain Nicholas Stout’s. You 
may see by the good fences round it, and 
the big barns, corn-crib, sheds, &c., behind 
it, all snug and sound, that the captain is a 
wealthy, industrious, pains-taking farmer. 
An honest mani, too, is the captain ; that is, 
as honest as a man can be who isselfish, and 
crabbed, and thinks so much of his own pro- 
perty and rights as to care very little for 
his neighbor’s. 

9. Aman is called honest that pays his 
debts, and does not cheat his neighbors; 
but there is a higher, nobler honesty than 
that, and a short rule for the practice of it, 
viz., “ do unto others as ye would that others 
should do unto you.” The captain did not 
come up to this, as we shall see. 

10. He was a rough, nard-favored man, 
and had a crusty way of speaking, particu- 
larly to children, that made them all dislike 
him; and I believe this was the reason the 
captain was so apt to have his early apples 
and his watermelons stolen. The Widow 
Ellis had one pear-tree in her garden ; deli- 
cious pears it bore, too; and I have heard 
her say she didn’t believe one pear had 
ever been stolen from it; indeed, I think 
the boys in our village would as soon have 














cut off their fingers as have stolen one of 
her pears. 

11. Was it right to steal cross Captain 
Stout’s? Oh, no; but the fact that his were 
stolen and hers were not, shows how’one 
person doing wrong leads to another doing 
it too. 

12. The captain had a large garden, or 
rather a large garden-spot ; like most of our 
farmer’s gardens, it was much overgrown 
with weeds, and had little beside potatoes, 
cabbages, and a few flaunting hollyhocks 
in it. To have seen the vegetables on the 
Widow Ellis’s table and the captain’s, you 
would have taken her to be the richer per- 
son of the two. 


LOVE TOKEN FOR CHILDREN. 


We make an extract from this bright lit- 
tle gem, just published by the Harpers and 
written by Miss Sedgwick. It is full of 
pure and beautiful stories for children and 
youth. There is a good lesson in what we 
give below on the treatment of animals. 

1. “Do sce,” said Roswell, “how Julius 
Smith is laying the whip on his oxen, and 
how he bawls to them; he is not fit to 
speak to a dumb creature.” 

‘All the town,” said Stuart, “can tell 
when Julius Smith is driving his oxen. I 
wish he would join the Shays’ men.” 

2. “ Father says he has not spirit enough ; 
he is always ready to lick the fvet of those 
above him, and abuses everything below 
him; his wife, children, and dumb crea- 
tures—” Stuartlaughed. “ Whatare you 
laughing at, Stuart?” , 

“ At your speaking as if Mrs. Smith, who 
is such a nice woman, was not equal to her 
paltry husband.” 

8. “* You know I didn’t mean that, Ros- 
well, only that Juliustreats her so. I heard 
father say the other day that your mean, 
low-spirited people always treat their wives 
and children as if they were beneath them— 
there, Julius is laying it on to his oxen 
again.” 

“It seems to me, Roswell, that all the 
men and all the boys scream at oxen.” 

“Tam sure father and I don’t, Stuart.” 

4. “No, because you and your father are 
such quiet people—you never scream at 
anything.” 

“Father says there is no occasion for 
screaming at oxen; he says they are the 
most docile as well as faithful animals that 
we have; and they know a deal more than 
people think they do.” 

5. “I wish, Roswell, we knew what ani- 
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mals think and feel. 
horses could speak they would be quite 


It seems to me, if 


equal to us. In former times there were 
persons who believed in the transmigration 
of souls—that is, the passing of souls from 
one body to another. Pythagoras, one of 
the wise men of Greece, called the Samian 
sage, because he was a native of Samos, 
taught this doctrine. He believed that, 
when a man died, if he was not worthy to 
be advanced to a higher state, his soul was 
sent back into one of the inferior animals.” 

6. “ Well, that is comical enough. I shall 
always be thinking what kind of men our 
horses and oxen were. I guess Deacon 
Bray’s old Roan was one of those stupid 
people that never fail to go to meeting, but 
that is the end of it—they never think of 
what they hear when they are:there.” 

“ Why that bright guess, Roswell ?” 

7. “Why, don't you know Stuart, that 
since the deacon has pretty much done use- 
ing old Roan, as soon as he hears the se- 
cond bell ring he trots down to the meeting- 
house, und stands by the post where the 
deacon used to tie him; and, when the 
meeting is dismissed, he trots home again.” 

8. “Does he? Poor old Roan! My fa- 
ther says she has been a grand animal in 
her day; and now the good deacon is as 
tender of her as if she werea friend. I 
thought of Deacon Bray when I was read- 
ing in my Plutarch to-day.” 

“Of Deacon Bray! Why, Stuart, Plu- 
tarch tells about the Greeks and Romans, 
don’t he ?” 

9. “ Yes, Roswell, to be sure—but a good 
man now-a-days does pretty much as a good 
man then did. Plutarch says a good man 
will take care of his horse and dog long 
after they are past service. The Athenians, 
when they‘had finished their famous tem- 
ple called the Hecatompedon, set at liberty 
the animais that had done most service du- 
ring the building; and they made a law 
that they should never again be subjected 
to labor. 

10. One of these came afterward, of his 
own accord, and placed himself at the head 
of the working cattle. This pleased the 
people, and they ordered that he should be 
supported at the public charge as long as he 
lived. There was a gentleman dining with 
us the other day who told a marvellous 
story of one of Washington’s chargers. 

11. If it was exactly true,” added Stuart, 
smiling, “I rather think old Pythagoras 
was right, and the soul of some proud old 
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warrior, an Achilles, maybe, was in this 











great white horse. Washington rode him 
during a great part of the war; he wasa 
favorite with his master, and he has been 
known to groom him himself. 

12. The gentleman who told us the story 
was one of General Washington’s aids, and 
he said it was quite a disgrace to any offi- 
cer not to know how to groom his horse. 
Some of the general’s attendants took a 
fancy to try the white charger in harness, 
and they put him into asulkey. Heseemed 
indignant as if he spurned the collar, and, 
by one violent effort, freed himself com- 
pletely, and then stood perfectly quiet, with 
the shattered carriage and broken harness 
about him! 

13. This may be true or may be not, but 
I am sure of the truth of a far prettier story 
of our Rover. He was standing before the 
door, waiting for my father, yesterday, our 
Charlie (Charlie was Stuart’s brother, just 
two years old) crept between his hind legs; 
and, when my father came out, he was 
stroking them, and saying, ‘Poor Rovy! 
Poor Rovy and Rovy stood as if he were 
cut in stone, and looked round as quietly 
and lovingly as my father would. 

14. You know he is such a fiery horse 
that nobody but my father likes to mount 
him; and yet, my father says, if he takes 
up Charlie or any other child before him, 
he isas gentle asa lamb. But, to return to 
Plutarch; the graves of Cymon’s mares, 
with which he thrice conquered at the 
Olympic Games, were to be seen in Plu- 
tarch’s time near the grave of their master. 
Those old heathen are an example to us in 
some respects, Koswell.” 

15. “So I often thought last winter when 
I was reading Plutarch. I wish winter 
would come again! You are all the book I 
have in summer, Stuart.” 

16. “Oh, Roswell, you can’t say that. 
Don’t you remember what the minister said 
last Sunday,that Nature wasa book,written 
all over by the finger of God, open to all, 
and from which all might get wisdom if 
they would but read it? that our experience 
was a book from which conscience every 
day reads us lessons? and soon, and so on.” 

17. “Yes, indeed, I guess I do remember 
it, for I liked the sermon very much. I do 
love to hear sermons that I can understand. 
I remember when I used to feel just as our 
little Libby does. She is very fond of the 
singing, but she says she wishes they would 
leave out the “preaching part.’” 

18. “I should think even Libby might 
have understood Mr. Allen when he preach- 





ed to us about the treatment of animals. I 
was just now, when we were talking about 
them, reminded of that sermon.” 

“What was it? [did not hear it.” 

19. “Oh, I don’t know that I could tell 
you much about it now, but it made me 
think and feel. Hesaid a great deal about 
the domestic animals being one of the great 
trusts we received from the Creator. He 
asked how the thoughtless boy, who whip- 
ped the tired horse up hill and down; who 
neglected to give him drink when he was 
thirsty and provender when he was hungry, 
could answer for this trust. 

20. How the young man who drove a fine 
willing horse to the utmost of his speed, and 
beyond his strength, just to gratify his own 
vanity or impatience, could answer for his 
trust. How the farmer who beats his oxen, 
and makes them work beyond their natural 
force, could answer for it. 

21. He said that animals were broken 
down by neglect, maltreatment, and cruel. 
ty, so that the existence that was designed 
by their Maker to be filled with comfort and 
pleasure is a state of deprivation and suf- 
fering. 

22. He asked us if any one could calcu- 
late how great a proportion of the natural 
life of animals was curtailed by man; and 
he entreated the young people now, in the 
beginning of their lives, to consider this mat- 
ter wisely, and to resolve that they would 
not abuse or neglect an ox, a cow, a horse, 
or any animal dependent on their care.” 

“ Well, that was a good sermon; but how 
in the world eould you remember so much 
of it ?” 

“My mother has got me into the habit of 
attending, by requiring me to write down 
Sunday evening whatever the minister says 
that I can apply to my future conduct.” 





NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.—No. 2. 


1, Our readers will remember our proof in 
the December number, that heat or caloric 
expanded objects and that cold contracted 
them. A bar of iron is longer when heated, 
than it is when cold, so is the stove pipe, and 
any one may measure this when cold, and 
then again when heated. The lesson taught 
us, then, is that when a thing freezes, it be- 
comes smaller, and when it is heated it be- 
comes larger. 

2. There is one wise and beautiful ex- 
ception to this general rule. If it was not 
for this exception, the earth would not have 
a living thing on it, and man would cease 





to exist. What then is this beautiful ex- 
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ception to this great Law of Nature? We 
will state it, and it will skow the care and 
the fore-sight and the wisdom of the great 
Creator. “ 

3. When water freezes, instead of grow- 
ing less and thus occupying a smaller space, 
it increases in bulk, and fills a larger space. 
This, it will be perceived, is contrary to the 
general Jaw. Iron and other things are 
enlarged by heat, but water is enlarged by 
cold. A quart of water when frozen makes 
a piece of ice much larger than can be put 
into a quart cup. 

4, Now, why did the Creator make this 
one great exception to his general law? 
For this reason. If water, when making 
into ice, grew less in bulk, the ice would 
sink to the bottom of the lake or the river ; 
for the piece of ice having more water in a 
less space would be heavier than the amount 
of water it rested upon. 

5. An iron ball sinks because it is heavier 
than the amount of water directly under it. 
A piece of wood swims because it is lighter 
than the water of the same bulk it lies over. 
The water then, as governed by this beau- 
tiful exception, increases in size as it 
freezes ; and as it now lies over a greater 
space in a state of ice, than it did when ina 
, State of water, it must swim on the top. This 
ice always does. 

6. If ice should sink as fast as it made, 
the largest rivers and lakes would, during 
a long winter, become one solid mass of 
ice ; but as the ice now stays on the top, it 
prevents the frost from striking very low 
(not more than two or three feet) which is 
soon thawed out by the warm sun of 
spring. 

7. But if the river or lake should freeze 
to the bottom, the longest summer would 
not thaw more than four or five feet of it. 
Our rivers and lakes would become one 
solid quarry of ice, and all navigation would 
cease, and the fish would die, and all the 
springs which water the earth would cease 
to flow. 

8. How wise is it, therefore, that the wa- 
ter should enlarge by freezing! What a 
world of being and life and happiness is 
daily sustained by this one exception to a 
great law !! 

9. Again, why is the ocean made salt? 
For this reason. Salt answers the same 
purpose to the ocean, that motion does to 
creeks rivers and lakes. Fresh water 
must be in continual motion to keep it from 
spoiling. The water in the ocean has but 
very little motion, not enough to keepiit from 





stagnation, and hence the wise Creator has 
made it salt, which answers the same pur- 
pose as motion does tothe river. 

10. Why are not fish salt when you take 
them out of the ocean ?!—They live in salt 
water all their lives, and breathe salt water, 
and yet they are always fresh when taken 
from the water. But if you kill a fish and 
put it into salt water, it will soon become 
salt. It seems then that live fish do not be- 
come salt, although they live a long life in 
salt brine, but that dead fish soon become 
salt if put into salt water. 

1l. The principle of life is what prevents 
them from being salted by the briny els- 
ment they live in. What this principle of 
life is we do not know. We see its effects, 
but it is difficult, if not impossible, to tell 
what it is. In man it is, the Bible says, the 
soul, and will live after the body dies. 


SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT.—No. 2. 


1. Statute Law,—is the express written 
will of the Legislature, rendered authentic 
by prescribed forms.. Thus, the statutes of 
Ohio are the laws enacted by the Legisla- 
ture of Ohio. It follows, from “this defini- 
tion in connection with those of Constitution 
and Legislature, that statutes can be binding 
only when, 1s/, they are executed according 
to the prescribed forms; and, 2dly, when 
they are consistent with the constitution ; 
for, the constitution being the fundamental 
law, created by the people themselves, all 
other laws are inferior to it. 

2. Common Law,—is that body of princi- 
ples, usages, anc rules of action which do not 
rest for their authority upon the positive 
will of the legislature. In other words, it 
consists of those customs and rules te which 
time and usage have given the sanction of 
law. Of such, it is plain, must be the great 
body of the laws of every people; for the 
rules of business and the usages of society 
are so variable and complicated, as to be 
incapable of being made permanently the 
subject of statute law. The will of the le- 
gislature being, however, under the limita- 
tion of the constitution, that of the people, 
statule law is superior in force to common 
law ; and wherever they are inconsistent 
with each other, the latter is abrogated by 
the former. 

3. A Corroration,—is defined to be a 
body politic, having a common seal.—It is an 
artificial, or political person, maintaining a 
perpetual succession, by means of several in- 
dividuals, united in one body through a 





common seal. They have a legal immor- 








tality, except so far as they are limited by 
the law of their creation. These were 
originally created for purposes of charity, 
trade, and education ; but are now used for 
all purpases in which it is wished to trans- 
mit a common property. Thus, all banks, 
turnpike companies, colleges, and chartered 
societies are examples of corporations. 

4. CuarTer,—is the act creating the cor- 
poration, or separate government, or the 
privileges bestowed upon a community, or 
a society of individuals. Itis derived from 
the Latin term charta, signifying a writing. 

5. A Cournt,—is defined to be a place 
wherein justice is judicially administered. 
In our country, and in the New-England 
States especially, Court has sometimes had 
another signification, that of the legislative 
body ; thus, the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts is the legislature. The former is, 
however, the correct meaning. 

6. Munictrat,—relating to a corporation. 
Municipal laws are civil or internal, in op- 
position to national or external laws. Thus, 
laws relative to the descent of property are 
municipal laws ; but laws relative to war, 
the army, and navy are external, and na- 
tional. 

7. Jurispiction,—is extent of legal power. 
Thus, a court has jurisdiction over certain 
things, as all sums over a certain amount, 
when its legal authority extends over them. 
A government has jurisdiction over a cer- 
tain territory, when its power extends over 
ite 

8. ImpzacuMENT,—is a public accusation, 
by a body authorised to make it. Such 
were the charges preferred by the British 
House of Commons against Warren Hast- 
ings, Governor-general of India; and in this 
country by the House of Representatives, 
against Samuel Chase, one of the Judges of 
the Supreme Court. 

9. Vexpict,—is the true saying of a jury. 
It is the answer which a jury make to the 
court and parties, when the plaintiff and de- 
fendant have left the cause to their decision. 

10. Dretomacy,—sig nifies the intercourse 
which is carried on between different na- 
tions by means of their ministers, or agents. 

11. Revotution,—is a radical change in 
the government of the country. It may be 
made in various ways—by force and blood, 
as in France, 1792; by the expulsion of one 
family and settlement of another, as in Eng- 
land, 1688, and, in France, 1830; or by a 
separation of one part of a country from 
another, as in the United States, in 1776. 





Thus, also, all acts in opposition to the laws, 
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and which are not legitimate under the 
constitution, are revolutionary, because their 
tendency is the overthrow of the laws. 

12. Ex post racro.—An ex post facto law 
is a retrospective criminal law. A retrospec- 
tive law is one which acts upon things al- 
ready done, and not merely upon those which 
are to bedone. An ex post facto law makes 
something criminal which was not criminal 
when done. Thus, if the legislature should 
pass an act, declaring that all persons who 
had not attended church last year should 
be imprisoned, that law would be unconsti- 
tutional, because ex post facto. But if the 
legislature should pass an act that those who 
had attended militia duty last year should 
be exqused from paying taxes, and those 
who had not should not be so excused, such 
a law would be retrospective, but not ex post 
facto, because not criminal. An ex post facio 
law makes past acts criminal, which were 
not so before. 

13. A Bitt or ArrainDeR,—is a special 
act of the legislature, inflicting capital pu- 
nishments upon persons supposed to be 
guilty of high offences, such as treason and 
felony, without any conviction in the ordi- 
nary course of judicial proceedings. If it 
inflict a milder punish'nent, it is called a 
bill of pains and penalties. 

14. Tue Battot,—signifies the ball, or 
ticket, by which persons vote at an election. 
To ballot signifies voting by ballot, i. e. by 
ball, or ticket. Formerly voting was alto- 
gether viva voce, that is, by the voice,—the 
elector designating by name the person vot- 
ed for; now, elections are generally made 
by ballot. The name of the person voted 
for is written on a ticket, and deposited in 
a box. 

15. Quorum,—is such a number of any 
body as is necessary todo business. Thus, 
when it is said there shall be eleven direc- 
tors of any institution, and seven shall con- 
stitute a quorum, seven is the number ne- 
cessary to do business; and unless the con- 
trary is expressed, a majority of a quorum 
only is necessary toa decision. Hence it 
often happens, that less than a majority of 
the whole decide important questions. 

16. Inpicrment.—An indictment is a writ- 
ten accusation of one or more persons, of a 
crime or misdemeanor, preferred to, and 
presented upon oath by, a grand jury. 

17. Taxres.—All contributions imposed by 
the government upon individuals, for the 
service of the state,are called éaxes,by what- 
ever name kuown. Thus, the tithes impos- 

ed upon the people of England for the sup- 


port of church government is a tax; so al- 
so imposts, duties, excises, &c., are taxes. 


NEWS CHAPTER. 


1. War in. Canada.—There are two 
classes of people in Canada—the descend- 
ants of the French and the descendants of 
the English. The French population was 
never pleased with the British Government 
which has ruled in Canada. They have 
always been ready to speak against the 
Provincial Government, and have from time 
to time openly rebelled against its autho- 
rity. 

2. Within three or four weeks the French 
inhabitants generally, and some few also of 
the English people, refused to obey the laws 
of the Province, and openly declared war 
against those who wish to continue the Brit- 
ish Government in Canada. 

3. The Government which they dislike, 
and now existing in Canada, is this—The 
Throne of England appoints a Governor for 
Canada, and that Governor appoints his own 
Council. The British Throne also keeps 
large military forces in Canada to see the 
laws obeyed. 

4, Canada chooses her own Legislature, 
and appoints most of the lower officers. But 
the people complain, and say that they 
ought to elect their own Governor, and they 
say that the British Throne will appoint no 
one to office, unless he attends or belongs 
to the Episcopal Church. The most of the 
I’rench Canadians are Catholics. 

5. That class which have now openly re- 
belled call themselves Patriots; they are 
called by theirenemies Insurgents. Three 
battles have been fought, one at St. Charles’, 
and one at St. Dennis’, and one at Toronto, 
the capital of Upper Canada. The Patriots 
have lost these three battles, and the pros- 
pect now is that the war will soon cease, 
the disaffected part submitting to the Go. 
vernment of the Province. 

6. Bank Convention.—On the 27th of last 
monih a Bank Convention met in this City, 
for the purpose of appointing a day when 
all the Banks in the United States should 
pay specie for their Bills. After the Con- 
vention had set five days they agreed to 
meet again in April next, to fix the day 
when the Banks shall resume specie pay- 
ment. So no day was fixed upon. 


7. Foreign Debt.—This country now owes 
about 25 millions to England, in conse- 
quence of our buying more of her than she 
has bought of us. One year ago our debt 











was sixty-five millions. The debt will 


soon be paid; it is supposed by February 
next. 

8. Flouwr.—The number of barrels of flour 
sent to this City in 1836 was nearly 600,000. 
The number sent this year is nearly 
800,000—about 200,000 barrels more now 
in the city than there was a year ago. It 
is supposed we shall have enough without 
buying foreign wheat, and that flour will 
not be over $9 per barrel this winter. 

9. There have been large meetings on 
the subject of Common Schools, in various 
parts of the country, within the last three 
or four weeks. A distinguished gentleman 
is now travelling over Massachusetts, hold- 
ing meetings, delivering lectures, and form- 
ing Societies. Connecticut is awake—large 
meetings have been held in Hartford, New 
Haven, &c.; and Connecticut now takes a 
copy of this paper for every school in the 
State. 

10. Ohio is on the move for the improve- 


ment of her Common Schools, and so is New 
Jersey. Crowded meetings have been held 
in Newark and Princeton, and this little 
State will send to her Schools 1000 copies of 
this Paper. 

11. On the evening of the 14th of Decem- 
ber, one of the largest meetings ever conven- 
ed in this great city, was held in the Taber- 
nacle, and addressed by the Rev. John 
Breckinridge, Hon.J.S. Buckingham, the elo- 
quent Oriental Traveller, and by the Editor 
of this Paper. The result of the meeting 
will be to form an “ American Common 
S¢hool Union.” This is one of the happiest 
thoughts of the day. 

12. Home Squadron.—But one law has as 
yet been made by the present Session of 
Congress. This law makes it the duty ofa 
part of our Navy to cruise along our Atlan- 
tic coast, to assist or protect trading ves- 
sels, endangered by storms and pirates. We 
have for some years kept such a Squadron 
in the Mediterranean Sea, and Congress has 
thought it best to have one also near home. 

i3. The next number will contain the 
Laws of Congress, which may be passed 
during the present month, and some of the 
more important Laws of the several State 
Legislatures. a i 

TO OUR FRIENDS. 


‘This Paper was established and has been sus- 
tained for the good of Schools. Ii has cosf the 
Editor much labur and expense, and many of 
the friends of education have freely given to it 
large donatio: s,— We nowask, respecifully, but 
most earnestly, all who feel an interesi in this 
most important of all causes, 40 oblain subscribers. 
Every individual we trust is willing to labor 
with us for the great end we wish to accom- 
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THE OLD SCHOOL HOUSE. 











THE NEW SCHOOL HOUSE. 
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The smoke is not helped out by a chim- 
ney, but has to find its way up through a 
hole in the roof. The roof is full of holes, 
and covered with stones, sticks and hoops, 
having been thrown up by the unruly in- 
mates. The clap-boards are falling off, 
and the window-shutters are holding on by 
one hinge. The door has been carried off, 
and the window sashes, you perceive, are 
filled with hats, old rags, &c. The ratsare 
running away from a falling house; the 
wood, instead of being cut up and placed 
in a wood house, is lying in large logs be- 
fore the house, in the road. The schol 
house stands in the road, close by the wheel 
rut, and very near a mud hole, which some 
of the lawless little fellows are now playing 
in, and throwing over each other. The 
Teacher (a little tipsy) is whipping a young 
boxer into the school house, while a farmer 
is passing by in his cart, whipping off a 
young mischief from the tail board. Buta 
boy just in the rear has sent a stone at the 
farmer’s head, for not permitting the urchin 
to hang on behind. The wholescene shovvs 
disorder, the exercise of bad passions, des- 
olation and malignity. 


THE NEW SCHOOL HOUSE. 

This building stands on a piece of firm 
ground, a Jittle retired from the road, and 
in a-beautiful shady grove. The architec- 
ture is light, neat and cheerful, and the 
proportions pleasing to the eye. There is 
a fence around the house and the grove, with 
a gate that opens in front of the building. 
Let ourreaders reflect upon the contrast of 
the two school houses here before them. 








COMMON SCHOOLS.—No. 4. 

1. There are bad habits in learning, as 
well as in behavior and feeling; and the 
former are even more prevalent in schools 
than the latter. To break up and eradicate 
these from the pupil’s mind, is.one of the 
most difficult tasks of the correct teacher. 
It often requires extraordinary care and la- 
ber for years, retarding lamentably the 
pupil’s progress, and what is most to be de- 
plored, tending to dishearten and disgust 
him with his studies. 

2. When the learner is well instructed 
from the first—when his lessons are adapt- 
ed to the development of his mind, presented 
in a simple manner, and made clear to his 
comprehension, as he understands what he 
studies, he makes progress in learning and 
is likely to grow pleased with it. But when 
on the other hand his early teaching is 
faulty—when from the difficulty of his les- 
sons or want of care in his teacher, he has 
passed over without mastering his studies, 
it must be very difficult afterwards to render 
them pleasing. 

3. All subsequent efforts to improve his 
scholarship must be at great disadvantage. 
He must labor in opposition to previous ha- 
bits. He must study again what he has 
once passed over, and what has therefore 
lost much of its interest. 


4. He must be pressed with the disheart- 
ening conviction that he has toiled long to 
no purpose. His zeal, his curiosity, his 
self-reliance are all injured, and if, under 
these circumstances, he becomes “lexicon- 
struck,” and averse to all study, it is only 
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the natural fruit of his early mismanage- 
ment.. 


5. Many parents seem to regard it a mat- 
ter of indifference, who are the first instruc- 
tors of their children. Any one they think 
may teach the very young, and when the 
mind is more matured it is to be trained 
with skill. But let it be understood that 
early instruction is the most important of 
any. 

6. When the pupil begins to learn lessons 
from books, and especially when he is com- 
mencing the study of foreign languages, is 
the critical period for instruction. It is 
more important that he be well taught 
from eight to twelve years of age, than from 
sixteen to twenty; and, ifcareful instruction 
be at any time sought, let it be in the first 
of these periods. If habits of industrious 
and correct study are then formed, they 
may be easily preserved, and the student 
will learn well all that he afterwards studies. 


7. But ifthe habits are then bad,their influ- 
ence will remain long in the mind and be 
very difficult to remove. The practice 
which prevails in most of our colleges of 
receiving their students after fourteen years 
of age, is unfavorable to scholarship as well 
as morals. The pupils having studied first 
in preparatory schools, are in nine cases 
out of ten, at least, badly taught ; and, being 
thus deficient in knowledge and superficial 
in their habits of study, they cannot without 
extraordinary efforts become tolerable scho- 
lars in the end. 


8. And even when well taught at first 
there is evil in change. . The judicious 
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teacher should lay the foundation of that 
mental edifice which he is to complete, and 
all transfer from one set of teachers and 
system of instruction to another must be 
attended with loss of time and obstruction 
to mental culture. This requirement is 
urged byeveryreason. The best proficien- 
cy of the pupil, his fondness for learning, 
his intellectual and moral culture, all re- 
quire that he be rightly taught at an carly 
age. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY.—No. 2. 


1. In my travels I have found two classes 
of Farmers and Mechanics. One class had 
a place for every thing, and every thing 
was in its place. There was always to be 
seen the “ Tool House.” This was a little 
building for the purpose of housing the 
plough, the spade, the scythe, the hoe, &c. 

2. I saw also with this wise class, that 
the waggon and cart were always, when 
not in use, drawn under the shed, or in the 
Waggon House, out of the storm. 

3. They did not permit the sleighs to 
stand out in the storms and weather all 
summer, but kept them under cover, till 
they were wanted in winter. 

4. But the other class managed, I ought 
to say mis-managed, very differently. 
When [ walked over their yards and fields, 
I would see the augur kicked about on the 
chips in the door yard, and the shovel and 
spade were left to be trodden on in the path 
to the barn. 

5. The plough,covered with earth and rust, 
was left out in the open air; the waggon 
or cart left in the road, to be injured by the 
storms and changes of the climate, and the 
hoe, and the rakes, and the axe left just 
where they were used, to be broken or lost, 
as the chance might be. 

6. These farmers could never, unless it 
was by accident, find any thing when it 
was required, and their tools were of short 
life, being more frequently injured by ac. 
cidents and the weather than by their natu- 
ral use. 

7. A Farmer or a Mechanic, by this slo- 
venly, careless, practice, loses more in one 
year, than it would cost to put up a “tool 
house.” And the time that is wasted in 
hunting after tools that have been left any 
where and every where, is worth more than 
the instruments originally cost. Yet these 
men who live in this miserable way, do 
not perceive that any improvements can be 





' made. 


8. No, their fathers did so, and so must 
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they, for they generally think that no other 
way can be as good. We ask those who 
read this to go out to some place where 
they can see, at onc view, the barn yard 
and the grounds around the house. And 
then look over your property—How many 
things can cach one see out of place? How 
many will resolve to secure your own inter- 
est by letting this article make you ashan- 
ed of such ruinous, slovenly habits. 

9. A waggon, or a plough, will last near 
twice as long, if kept housed from the 
storms and hot suns of summer. And how 
much fretting, and scolding would be saved 
if every one knew at any time just where 
te go for the gimbket, or the shovel, or the 
saw! Money is not only saved by doing 
things rightly, but health and good tem- 
per would be secured in many instances 
where they are now lost. 





SOCIAL MORALS.—No. 2. 


1. It is very rare to meet with a mechan- 
ic or a farmer who does not wish to be con- 
sidered a “ man of his word.” If you doubt 
one of his promises he will take offence. 
He feels hurt and wronged if his friend or 
neighbor does not trust his word as far as 
his note. 

2. In all matters of considerable import- 
ance this man would keep his promise to 
the very letter. He feels that the fulfilment 
is not only right but binding upon him ; and 
to falsify his word in these important mat- 
ters stamps him with disgrace. 

3. Yet this very man, so careful of his 
word, will borrow an axe or shovel, with 
the promise to send it home at night or the 
next day,but forget the articles and his pro- 
mises, till the owner sends for his property 
with the complaint of ill usage. 

4. He borrows again, and repeats his 
promise to “send it right home as soon as 
he has done with it,” but again breaks his 
word and obliges the kind neighbor not on- 
ly to loan the use of his instrument, but to 
be at the trouble and expense of sending to 
the borrower for it. ; 

5. Now, why does that man feel no dis- 
grace from not doing as he had promised ? 
Why does he treat his neighbor so unjust- 
ly? Because he thinks the matter a small 
one, and he has formed the habit of lying in 
this way to those who live near him. 

6. He does not perceive that to break a 
promise in a small matter is as strong evi- 
dence of his not being a man of his word, 
as totell a lieona great occasion. And he 
passes over these little falsehoods without 





any remorse ; perhaps he thinks it very un- 
friendly if his neighbor should remind him 
of his promise, and of the delay and ex- 
pense he has been to from being compelled 
to send after his implement. 

7. We are very apt to think it of little im- 
portance whether or not we keep our word 
in neighborhood transactions. Butif we pro- 
mise to do some unusual thing, or give our 
word to a stranger, we make every effort to 
perform what is expected of us. And this 
is right. 

8. But should we not be, if possible, still 
more careful to do justice to our neighbor ? 
Should we not be doubly desirous of being 
honest and faithful to him who has accom- 
modated us, and whom we are to meet every 
day, and walk next to along the path of this 
life ? Yet how frequently do neighbors think 
that they have a standing privilege to break 
their word to each other. 

10. One man promises to work for anoth- 
er the coming week, but before the time 
comes he promises two or three others his 
services for the same time, and he probably 
works for neither of those he promised to 
help. He creates these disappointments 
not because he means any hurt, but because, 
in most cases, he has formed the habit of 
making promises to all and of breaking 
them every day. 

11. One neighbor asks another to put up 
a certain piece of line fence, for he wishes 
to turn his cattle into an adjoining field. 
His neighbor promises to put up the fence 
that very day. The day passes, however, 
and the fence is forgotten. Again he is re- 
quested to do his work, but again forgets 
his promise and his duty. 

12. Does he condemn himself for these 
falsehoods? No! he blames his neighbor 
for being in such a hurry, and for remind- 
ing him of what he has promised to do from 
day to day for two or three weeks. 

13. These are the broken promises which 
make quarrelsome and unhappy neighbor- 
hoods. Let all examine this subject and 
see how far each one is guilty. And let 

every child and youth learn to keep, as one 
of the sacred things, his promise to his 
neighbor. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY.—No. 2. 
RICH AND POOR. 

1. Besides those who work for their liv- 
ing, some at a higher rate, some at a lower, 
there are others who do not live by ther la- 
bor at all, but are rich enough to subsist on 








what they, or their fathers, have laid up. 
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There are many of these rich men, indeed, 
who do hold laborious offices, as magistrates 
and members of Congress. But this is at 
their own choice. They do not labor for 
their subsistence, but live on their pro- 
perty. 

2. Young people who make good use of 
their time, are quick at learning, and grow 
up industrious and steady, may be able to 
earn more than enough for their support, 
and so have the satisfaction of leaving some 
property to theirfriends ; and if they, again, 
should, instead of spending this property, 
increase it by honest diligence, prudence, 
and frugality, they may, in time, raise them- 
selves to wealth. 

3. Several of the richest families in the 
country have risen in this manner from a 
low station. It is, of course, not to be ex- 
pected that many poor men should become 
rich, nor ought any man to set his heart on 
being so; but it is an allowable and a 
cheering thought, that no one is shut out 
from the hope of bettering his condition, 
and being useful to his fellow men. 

4. Can it, be supposed that the poor would 
be better off if all the property of the rich 
were taken away and divided among them, 
and no one allowed to become rich for the 
future? The poor would then be much 
worse off than they are now; they would 
still have to work for their living as they 
do now; for food and clothes cannot be 
had without somebody’s labor. 

5. But they would not work near so pro 
fitably as they do now, because no one 
would be able to keep up a large manufac- 
tory or farm well stocked, and to advance 
wages to workmen, as is done now, for 
work which does not bring in any return 
for, perhaps, a year or two. 

6. Every man would live, as the saying 
is, “from hand ‘to mouth,” just tilling his 
own little patch of ground, enough to keep 
him alive, and not daring to lay by any 
thing, because if he were supposed to be 

rich, he would be in danger of having his 
property taken away and divided. 

7. And if a bad crop, or a sickly family, 
brought any one into distress, which would 
soon be the case with many, what could he 
do after he had spent his little property ? 
He would be willing to work for hire, but 
no one could afford to employ him except 
in something that would bring in a very 
speedy return; for even those few who 
might have saved a little money would be 
afraid to have it known, for fear of being 
forced to part with it. 


8. In consequence of all this, the whole 
produce of the land and labor of the coun- 
try would become much less than it is now ; 
and we should soon be reduced to the same 
general wretchedness and distress which 
prevails in many half-savage countries. 
The rich, indeed, would have become poor ; 
but the poor, instead of improving their con- 
dition, would be much worse off than be- 
fore. All would soon be as miserably poor 
as the most destitute beggars are now: in- 
deed, so far worse, that there would be nobody 
to beg of. 

9. It is best for all parties, the rich, the 
poor, the middling, that property should be 
secure, and that every one shsuld be allow- 
ed to possess what is his own, to gain what- 
ever he can by honest means, and to keep 
it or spend it as he thinks fit~—provided he 
does no one. any injury. Some rich men, 
indeed, make a much better use of their 
fortunes than others: but one who. is ever 
so selfish in his disposition can hardly help 
spending it on his neighbors. 

10. If a man has an income of $5000 a 
year, some people might think, at first sight, 
that if his estate were divided among one 
hundred poor families, which would give 
each of them $59 a year, there would thus 
be, by such a division, one hundred poor 
tamilies the more enabled to subsist in the 
country. But this is quite a mistake. 

11. Such would, indeed, be the..case if 
the rich man had been used to eat as much 
food as one hundred poor families, and to 
wear out as much clothes as all of them. 
But we know this is not the case. He pays 
away his income to laborers, and trades- 
men, and manufacturers of different articles, 
who lay out the money in food and cloth- 
ing for their families: so that in reality, the 
same sort of division of it is made as if it 
had been taken away from him. 

12. He may, perhaps, if he be a selfish 
man, care nothing for the maintaining of 
all these families: but still he does main- 
tain them ; for if he should choose to spend 
$1000 a year in fine pictures, the painters 
who are employed in those pictures are as 
well maintained as if he had made them a 
present of the money, and left them to sit 
idle. 

13. The only difference is, that they feel 
they are honestly earning their living, in- 
stead of subsisting on charity ; but the total 
quantity of food and clothing in the coun- 
try is neither the greater nor the less inthe 
one case than in the other. But if a rich 





saves a great part of it, this saving will al- 
most always be the means of maintaining a 
still greater number of industrious people: 
for a man who saves, hardly ever, in these 
days at least, hoards up gold and silver in 
a box, but lends it out on good security, 
that he may receive interest upon it. 

14. Suppose, instead of spending $1000 
a year on painting, he saves that sum every 
year. Then this money is generally bor- 
rowed by farmers or manufacturers or mer- 
chants, who can make a profit by it in the 
way of their business over and above the 
interest they pay for the use of it. And in 
order todo this, they lay it out in employ- 
ing laborers to till the ground, or to manu- 
facture cloth and other articles, or to im- 
port foreign goods; by which means the 
corn, and cloth, and other commodities of 
the country, are increased. 

15. The rich man, therefore, though he 
appears to have so much larger a share al- 
lotted to him, does not really consume it, 
but is only the channel through which it 
flows to others. And it is by this means 
much better distributed than it could have 
been otherwise. 

16. The mistake of which I have been 
speaking, of supposing the rich cause the 
poor to be the worse off, was exposed long 
ago in the fable of the stomach and the 
limbs :-— 

17. “ Once on a time,” says the fable, 
“all the other members of the body began 
to murmur against the stomach, for employ- 
ing the jabors of all the rest, and consum- 
ing all that they had helped to provide, 
without doing any thing in return. So 
they all agreed to strike work, and refused 
to wait upon this idle stomach any longer.” 

18. “ The feet refused to carry it about; 
the hands resolved to put no food into the 
mouth for it; the nose refused to smell for 
it, and the eyes to look out in its service; 
and the ears declared they would not even 
listen to the dinner-bell; and so of all the 
rest. But after the stomach had been left 
empty for some time, all the members be- 
gan to suffer. The legs-and arms grew 
feeble; the eyes became dim, and all the 
body languid and exhausted.” 

19. “Oh, foolish members,” said the 
stomach, “ you now perceive that what you 
used to supply to me, was in reality sup- 
plied to yourselves. 1 did not consume for 
myself the food that was put into me, but di- 
gested it, and prepared it for being changed 
into blood, which was sent through various 





man, instead of spending all his income, 





channels asa supply for each of you.” 








